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""^teategies for use in the learning process*^ (3) evaluating 
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employing a. variety of instructional strategies in vocational 
education; a^ (5) examining unique instructional strategies being 
used in vocational education * Each lesson contains the objective, 
ovCTvieir, a^ list^of suggested j^atning activities, and a list of* 

suggested resources (readings)* Cancludiirg the module is a. 

pre/posttest and an ansirer key* (She modules have been field tested 
in various educational settings, inc^Ui^ing bacheUor and masters 
degree programs, and*are considered adaptable to many instructional 
styles ajid student entry levels* CE 018 935-937 contain ^forking 
papers and other materials, used in the development of the module 
, series.). (JH) ^ ' , ' - 
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. ABOUT THIS MODULAR CURRICULUM 

This Diodule is on^^of a series* of 3*+ modules, intended'' fQr use in the .pro- 
fessional preparation of vocational educators^ij^^the vocational education . 
■service areas of agricultural, l^xisiness, home ^cowmi^cs , and industrial^ 
educatipn* The "curriculum can be adapted to various:^styles pt instruction 

and to various entry-rlevels of students* , ■ ' 

i . ^ * *. 

It is Recommended "that an instructor planiling to use these modules review 
each ca-Uegory to determine if any modification is needed in the objectives 
and suggested activities so that they conform with lobal institutional 
policieL and/or TOcational^'fducation programs* It is als^ suggpstecPthat 
resourcis and activities Jie identified for th$. specific entry-level of 
th^' student to be served'* 



The activities listed are suggested* Thje use of any, other actdTcity on 
reatjing reference which l3ie instructor believes would help'lJo acce>iiEplish 
the objectives of that lesson is, encouraged* The choioe'qf the teacher/ 
to use the entire module, either througji group reports 'oSr,^individuajLi2e'd 
assignment, wijll be related tb^ndividu^l student conrET^tency requijj&ments* 

Since many modules strongly recommend the use of local administrative 
personnel and cQnmmnity rsources, it is suggested that all site visitar 
tions and requests for assistance in the coimmmity be coordinated by or 
cleared througl^ the instructor. The instructor" may wish to distribute ^ 
these tasks among the student group and acro'ss the community with the class 
report system b'eing used to -disseminata the information gathered* - . , 

■ ■ ' ' * . 

ISiese mddules have been field -fested In various settings* They hav^ 

been used wi'th students working toward a bachelor*s or master*$ degree 

and with students seeking the designated subjects credential in Calif-* 

omica* Some modules were tested through student^ndependent study, 

others, as part of total class assignment, and still others as an alter-" 

nate activity.- Workshop participajits examined the materials In terms of 

content, activities, and resources* The adapta'bility t>t this eurWcu^um 

is one of its strengths, " ' , ' 
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contribution of many individuals^ 
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iN^tRUCTIONAL "STRATEGIES 



itodule TQbjective 



Upon the co^ipletioa of this module, the student will have identified what 
is Tfiant "oy "instrjctionaj^ strategies" and have exaiained their relationship 
to the learning process. vitji spec.ial application to vocational education* 
Specifically, upqn satis factbry comletion of the i^odule, the student will 
^- ic the follo\4ngr " 

(l) Determine what is ne'ant hj "instructicpal ^strategies 

* \ (2) Select instructional strategies appropriate f^r the learning 
prpcess* / f 

(3) Evaluate instructibn and instructional strategies for their ef- 
fectiveness t ■ ' 

{h) Eniploy a -'/ariety of instructional strategies in vocational edu- 
■ ' cation. 

, (5)' Ideniriiy^unique instructional strategies being used in vocatipnal 
education** 



Module' Overview 



llhe^ purpose- oS^curriculum planning and design is to provide opportunities 
^'for a' learner' or. a^g3?<3up of learners to participate actively in the pro- 
^^c^ss^of meeting a? dtefined objective or objectives* _For example, if the 

objective of a particlilar program is to develop persons to be vocationally 
^^onrpetent as omklflental horticulturists, then the curriculum must be designed 
'to' provide for le^iruing experiences to help these persons become vocationally 

iOBopet^nt* The process that- provides for the learning is th^^'instructional 

strategy/* - ^V" " * 

Inst rue tionaJ^* strategies are the means by which a curriculum plan or design 
is iii5>lemehted* ^This process is an integrated one for if there were no 



curriculm plan, there would be no need for instructional strategies; con- 
versely, if there'were no instructional strategies, then acurriculum plan 
could not, "be carried out< ' 

Instructional strat-egies do not have to be teacher Anstigated; they migiit 
be student (learner) instigated. The strategies nG-ght be impleme*Tited 
through cooperative efforts of both the teacher and student, In Exist 
instances, it will be the teacher, however, who actively endeavors to 
provide for instructional strategies which '-rtll help the 'stlident meet 
the 'objectives .of the ^ogram under which she/he is learning. ' - - 

• • * 

Instructional stVategies'sHre soEietiines referred to as instructional plans. 
Whether it is a strategy or a plan is not iisportant. Vhat is important 
, is that the process is a procedure which is provided for a learner to use 
in"accoi!?Jlishing certain obJecti^'^s. 

"DiLs ECdule has oeen arranged so that a person studying curriculun design 
can develop an appreciation *for '*instructi^>nal strategies" and see the im- 
portance in their relaticnship to the learning process . Furthermore, 'the 
Dodxile focuses attention on the specific application of ^r:s-:ructionEtl strate 
gies to vocaMonal ed^^caticn. .The lessons which were designed to meet 
these ends are as follows: . ; . ^ 

Cl) Deteininitig what is cieant by "insl^ructionai strategies." 

(2) Selecting the instructional -Strategies for i^se in^the learn- 
ing process , " ^ ' 

(3) Evalxiating instruction and instructional strS-tegies fc^r their 
effectiveness/ v : ^ 

(U) Employing a variety of instructional strategies in vocational 

education. ^ - ^ 

(5) Examining miioue instructibnai strategies being used in voca- 
tional education. 



Resource l-toterials for Cojnpleting the Activities In Hhis Module 



Bloom, Be^njanin S: » J* Thonas^ Hastings , Geroge F, Madaus» Handbook 
on Formative aad Suinzsative Evaluation of Student Ifearning . Ilev York: 
McGrav-Hill» 1971. , ^ 

i 

Butler, F* Coit. Instructional Systeais Developrient^ for Vocational 
and Technl'cal traj^nlng . Englevood Cliffs, riev Jersey: Educational 
Technolcg7 Publications^,jI972. 



Calhoun, Calfi-ey C. and Alton V, Finch. Vocational and Career Education: 
, Concepts and Operatibrts . Belmont, California: Wadsworth ^Publishing 
Ccmpsiny, 19'^6/ 



Cra-'/^n, Llnia* '^rlov to Peach Tnat Odd learner,*' Ar.erlcan Vocational ' 
'journal-, September, 1976, 5^-57** 

Davies, Ivor The Management of L-eaming. Lpndcn: ^IcGraw-nil-l, 197£ 



Zads, 



rees^n 3. and Douglas Gill, ^^Pr'escriptive Teadhlng for Handi- 
capped Students,*' Ar::eric£n Vocational Journal. !IO'/er:ber, 1975, 52-56* 



Ge^^hard, >h:iriel* Effective Teaching Strategies yith the Beha^/ioral " 
Outcomes Approach . West ?^ack, Nev York: Parker Pjblishing Cocipany 
1971. ' ' _ 

Haddan Eugene 1. E^rolving Instruction ^ Hew York: ;'!acmillan, 197Q- 

Hudgins, Bryce The rns^tr^tj^ticnal/Process . Chicago; Rand-Mc^ially , 
19T1. ■ : ^ . 



Jones, Cr,arles I- "Unshackling the Learner," American Vocational^ JouiT^l ^ 
;Jovember, 197?, 32-33- 

Law, Gordon "Teaching Strategies for individual Learning," The 
' Individual and His Education . (Second Yearbook) ed. Alfred Krebs, 
Washington, D. Aisericwj Vocational Association, 1972, 163--173. 

miliken, M^ry Elizabeth, "Toward Effective Instruction , for Every 
Learner;*' Aiaerican Vocational Journal s iToVember, 1975, 30-31* 

Rose, Hosier The Instructor and Eis Job * Chicago: American Technical 
Society, |1966. 

Saylor, J- Galen and William M* Alexander^ Planningj Curriculum for - 

Schools. San Francisco: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 197^* 
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Stones, Et Learning and Teaching . A Prbgrannned Introduction. Jo 
Wiley and Sons, 1963, 

Tindall, Lloyd Wc , "Breaking Down the Barriers for Disabled Learners , 
American Vocatioi^al J.o^lmal > Jtovember, 1975, *+7-*+9- 




Weber, Larry and Stephen Lucas* "Evaluating Student Progress," 
g^he Individual and H^>s Education . (Second^ Yearbook) $d* Alfred H/ 
Krebs. Washington, D* C; Aiierican Vocational Association, -€972 » 
21*2-256. . 

Williams, Robert T* , -David W. Smith, and >Jitchell A* Kaman* ''Dealing 
With' Learning Difficxilties Before They Becoire Liabilities," American 
Yocatioqal Joi:rnal - December, 1975* 50-53< * v 
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IJBTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Lesson Qne : Determining What is Meant by "Ir^truc- 
tional -Strategies" 



Objective. 



Upon t'he satisfactory completion of this lesson, the sttudent will ^e able 
to define what is meant by "instructional si^rategies , 1 ^ . * ^ 



Overview 

To define '^instructional strategies" in precise te^rms i£ a difficult task. 
2y* the very nature of the^ lesfrning process itself, we krov that learning 
, takes place in a ^rsat variety cf vays — there is nc one single process 
which produces leaming\ -fe*.^ neans and inedia of leamin 
^being developed. This is to say, then, th^t there are ei 



are constantly 
Lstiijg instructional 
strategies tiiat ^cai: te rscc^-i:+ed as oeing*effective one£; there are others 
which are ;jus*t, being developed; and there are still others which will be 
appearing in the future. 

This'less^n will look particularly at those instructiona]| strategies which^ 
have been tried and .tested as being appropriate, st'rategie^ for learning. 
Throughout the lesson, however, be aware that the instruf|;ional stirategies 
being^dentified are not to be thought of as being all-in*plusive in their 
scop«, lea'^/ing- no roox for other strategies. * \ 
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Suggested Activities * ^ . * 

I^evel One (The students in the Designated Subject. Credential component 
of "Instractfonal. Techniques" and students in tke Foster of 
Arts in Vocational Education Program must comp]-"'^* -tt. j-l.* - 
tivities described undeif fevel One,) 



Before writing any ^of the assigned papers in this lesson, 
with your instructor Vho may *^ish to discuss the topic witi; 
'you to have a discussion with other members of tl^e class or 
or a group basis. 



Ifete 

1 



all* the ac- 



ou should check 
you or may want 
an individual 



(1) 



{2y 



Read Chapter 6, **Planning CulTiculum Implementation: Instruction," 
Planning Cuririculum for Schools , by Say lor and Alexander. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc.,..19TU, pp* 2V%2lk, 



Using the' reading in Activitiy flo. 1 as the 

create an«outline which identifies modes of instrliction for these 



sourc 



i of reference,. 



c 



' ■■ three categories: Struittured class sitttations, ('2) Free- r '* 

form ana nonclaas situations ,\and (^) Uhoffici^gLl instructional 
program situations* 

Level Two (Students .in the Master c5T Arts iin Vocational Education program 

must coEipiete Acti*4ty IIO, 1 an|L either Activity IJo. Z or Jib, 3,)' 

(1) Read Chapter 5, "Tlje Instruction^ S/stems Concept," Instructional 
Systems Developmei>t fot^ YocationaT^d Technical Training , liy. 

F* Coit Butler, EducajtionaJL Technology Puhlications , Inc^, Engle- * 
^ wood Cliffs, Kew Jersey, 1$72 pp* jtl-Sa* , . ' - 

(2) Using the reading in Activity IJo. l\as the source of regtrence, * 
' ^ write yo^ir definition of an '*instrucVionEl strategy/* "^Then out- 

. * "line and D^efly cescrihe the elements. oT an instructional strategy 

(referred ^to^s ^an instructional system in the'reading mi^erial)* , 

(3) Describe in writing hov the essential eleitents, of anj '^instructional^ 
strategy" (referred to as an instructional system in the reading y 
material in Acii^/ity "o,; l) are^applicahle tb tlg^e vocational ar^a^ 
of ycui' special-Jr,^ . / * . ' ' 



■X 



Upon successful completion of agsiigned 
activity; proceed. to Lesson 2*-^ 



\- ^' ■ ■ , . I^TRUCTIONAL' STRATEGIES 



Lessor:" Two: ^Sel'ecjing'vthe Instructional Strategies for 
' ' Uste in th^ Learning Process 



Objective , - ' ^ ^ 

Ppon the satisfactory completion of this. lesson, the student will be able 
to select instructional 'strategies ;t9 u5e, for variGUS*_iearning pVoces^es . 

Ove rvie w ^ . ' , . ' ' w 

For most learnijig situations, there is no tried-and-tnte method "to use for 
preser.tiQg x;he information to be learned. In other vor^ds, the instructional 
strategy"* chcser to ?aclli^ate leaming^is r.ot*- selected h^cause that strategy 
e:diibits the tJf ipp:'pachine ^ learning situation* The instrtictional 
strategy chosen depends \xD<m msnj variables such as the iiehtal ca^eAsity of 
T^he^lfeamer, the environment in which the learning takes^ place, the time^ 



in vhich learning rieeas ta^ce place, and the ano'^nt of money that 



can be e:cpeiided on the learning process. 

* * , ' ^ 

The instructional' strategy^ selected for u^e in the^leaming process dOes not 
guarantee learning* The strategy is merely a method of making inforSiation 
availalxLe to th^, learner • When zhe learning does take place, it is tecause 
of what the learner does with the information and, not because of the particu* 
lar strategy used to make the information aYailai)le.^ Of course, certain 
^^Jrategies lend thetsel^es to naklng infcmationtj^ore readily available and" 
fox that reason are more desirable than others* Usually the hest Instruc- 
tional strategies are those vhich allow the'learner to Respond readily 'to 
the "'information and Jo interact vitlj it* 

This toodulfe^will involve reading information about instructional strategies 
and tl;en relating those strategies to aj^orojfri ate" learning situaticns* 

Sugfiested'Acti^riLties ^ 



Level Otie (The students in the Designated Siibject Credential component 
of "'Instructional Techni<iues*' and students in the Master of 

, . * rArts in Vocational' Education Program fitust complete all the ac- 
tivities described under Level One/L / ^ ^ 

Before writing anj^ 'of the assigned 'papersvin this ^mj^oh^ yo'^u'should cheidt 
wi^bh your instructor who may wish to discuss the^h^^^with you or may w^nt 
you to have a discus^'ion with other members of the ffl^s on an .individual 
or a group basis* * ' . ' s -/ 

^ fl) Read Cha^fiter 12, "Selecting Instruct i<taal Media," Instru^ional 
^ gystems Development for Yotr&!tional ahd Technical Training , hy 



F< &tft^Butler,^™c'fft3^ Publications Inc*, 

'Englewood Clif^^^&r Jersey, 1972/ pp* 127-1^7* ' 

(2) "Read Chqv^ter 1^ *Waly?i^g the Tfeaching-Thinking-Leamlng . 
\ Process,/' Effective ^Teaching Strategies, vith tfee Behavioral 

l ,. , Outcomes Approach , hjr Muriel Gerhard, Parkejr Publishing Cojapany, 
' " 'Tnc*, West.l^y^ack, Nev Yorls:, 1972, pp* .17-27. f k 

(3) Pead Chapter 2, -'Classroom Learning," The Instructional^ Process , 
, * ' ^hy Biyce B* Hudginsj* Rand McNally and CoBroany, Chicagp, ^19tl', 

pp*.26-ifT. . ^ ^ , 

{h)r With the^reading in Acti^/ities No* 1-3 as sources of referen'c^ 
* . ^ite a short paper^ (no-^inore .than two pages double-spaced) oil 

'^Factors VJhich ln:auen(?e and Determine the 'Selection of Instruc- 
* * . tionai. Strategies in the Learning Process*" 

Level Two.* (Students in the^ Master of Arts in Vocational Education program 
frost -corxlete all the activities^ described uiwier. L^vel" Tw^d,) 

(1) ReSd "Bases tor Selecting Instructional ?4odes ,".: Flannj:iii; Curricu- 
lum for Schooj>s , by Saylor and Alexander* Holt, Rineharf^and 
Winsto.^^ Inr,, 19Ti^,"pp* 27^-2^* * * * 

(2) Complete the p^^grammed learning section on '^e Teacher and the 
Process of^ Instruction," Learniigg and TeacTiihg ^ b^ Stones*, . 
John. Wiley ^and Sons, '19^8, pp., 96-111^ " 

(3) Dn the basis of the reading conff>leted'4-n' Activity Uo* 1 and the 
programmed learning completed in Activity Ho* 2, relate to^the ^ 
M^nstructos and/or class (whiiplis'^^^s appropriate) your impfes- 

Yj . sioAs of how learning theory and the selection of Instructional 
/^^ strategies afe related* , \- ^ 



Upon successful completion of assigned 
activities, proceed to Lesson ^3* 



INSSRUCTIOrfAL STRATEGIES 



Lesson Three; Evaluating Instruction and Ins*tructional 
* ^ Strategies for their Effectiveness 



Objective 

A' 



tfpon the satisfactory completion of this lesson, the student ^^1 be^ able 
to state r^ethods and procedures which can' be used in evaliJtating instruc- 
tion and^'instructlonal strategies ^ * ^ ' ' , - 



Overviev 



ERIC 



To evaluate the effectiveness of instruction instructional strategies 
is not an easy tasM. /in the ^irst place, the learning process usually* 
involves the i^e of a;nunber c? insLructionaJL strategies to acccrxlish 
its particular- objective . Tn&re^ore, if a learning task has been accoi::" 
plished, it is difficult to assign its accompli shine nt to a certain instruct 
tlonal eleni'&nt or 'instructional strategy. ' , 



Lng task, is acconrplishedT, it cannot ,be^ assi^ed that 
se of the instructional strategy used. The ac*com-^ 



In addition, if a leamii 

it vas successf^^ because of ^the instructional strategy 
plishme'nt nay have been due to "motivation on the part of the student, to 
previously learned 'information, to influences outside the learning setting 
(such as tele-'/i^sion) , or#to, a student's interactio^n 'vith a peer grox^. 

-Eyaluating instructioi^ and instructional strategies, then, by determining 
whether a'task has been learned or an objective accoinplished is'based on 
shaky premises. The very nature of instruction and instructional strategies 
makes them difficult to evalu^ite, but such a fact should not preclude ^ 
attempts at evaluatii^ instruction and instructional strategies . 

This lesson will examine proce(iures for e'"/aluating instruction and instruc- 
itfonal strategies. ' 



r 



Suggested Activities » - - 

Level One (The students in the Desi^gnated Siijjject Credential con^ponent, of 
"Instructional Techniques" and students in, the Master of Arts in 
Vocational Education Program must complete all the activities 
described under Level One.) ' ' . 

Before vriting. aj^r of the assigned papers in this lesson, you should check 
with your instructor who may wish to discuss the topic with you or may want 
you to have a discussion with other %iembers of the class on arf indl^/ldual 
or a group basis . . ' - 



I: 



■ , 10 

(1) Bead pp. ^ 332-3^6, '^Evaluating Instruction"," Planning* Curricu- 
lum -for Schools ^ by Saylor and Alexander* Holt Rinehart and 
Wiilston^'Inc., 197^, - ^' ^ ^ ' ^ " 

*■ . • 

(2) Read.pp*_ 2^2^256, "Evaluating Student Progress by" Larry Weber 
and Stephen Lucas in Second Yearbook, of the American Vocational^ 
Associations" 19T2, edited by Alfred Hv'Krebs..' \ * 

' ■ ■ ' "'^ ^ ^ * > ■ ■ ' ' 

(3) Using the reading iq Activity ITo* 1 and No,- 2 *a£ baclcgrOunct Jtta^. 
terial, write a p&per (no more thaif tvo pages ^double-spac^j'iri,; 
which you. describe what you believe to be sound methods and pro-^ 
cedTjres foi; evaluating instruction and instructional strategies 
in the vocational education subject of your choice; - , 

Level Two (Students in th^ lister of Arts in Voc^tionaJ |;ducatio;t 'program 
must complete either Activity Ho* 1 or^Wo; 2,)^"* - ' ^ 

(1) Ertend your involvement vith' evaluating instruction and^instruc- 
^ tional strategies by reading selected portions of your^choic^ of 
the following reference: ' 



3enjainin*S* Blcom, J. Thomas Hastings, 'anii George F. ; 
Madaus^ Handbook on Formative and Surnaative Evalua- 
■. tion of Student Learning . Hew Xork; McGr,aw-Hill Book 
' Company^ Inc., 1971* 

Prepare a witten summary (na more than two pages double-spaced 
of thg views you obtained from reading selection^r of this refer- 
ence* ^ * 



(2)^ Using refer^ces that are ava^able ,to you in the library, find 
information on '^criterion-i:eferenced measurement." Oii the basis 
of *Jha|»you read, -prepare a written summary (no more than two - 
pages^ouble-spaced) on the meaning and relevance of^Vriterion- 
referenced iceasurement," ' .- * , * - 



r 
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^ Jfpoii Successful Completion of assigned 
activj^ties, proceed to Lesson 
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INSa:ElUCTIONJ\L STRATEGIES 



Lessqa-'Four: Employing a Variety of Instruction 
' , ^ ^ S^rategtea Vocational E<^catioti 



Objecti 



Upon the satisfactory pojrpleti&n of this lesson, the atudeat will be able 
to identi^ a variety (at least six) of instruptional strategies which 
voyld^be a^bproprik^e tor fiirectid^ leading In vocaticnal educatioif. 

In addition, the stv^dent yill be ^1^ to describe how uo , apply the instruc- 
tional strategies iftentifif d in l^a to classroon 'Si,txiat:j(ons in a particular 

or indus- 



area 
trial 



of vocational espjj^is (agrioulture, business^y' home econoicics, 

. education), i ^ ^ . - - i 

^ . .... 



Cver^/iev 



In selecting' instr-actional strate^^s* fc^r directing iJeamihg, the teacher 
too often falls into th^ pa'Exem tff using cne'of the ftwo following proce- 
dures r ^ ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

(1) Selecting the same i^nstructional strategy 1fo use for every learn- 
ing activity I ' • ^ 

(2) Selecting an init^ruptional strategy that> i^' "different" withdut 
regard to how well it^'pr^vldes for a methdfiiof making learning 
available to *the Reamer. \^ ^ . 

A specific e3:ample of i^ing ^the seme' instructional strategy over and over 
a^ain mi^t be the use of prcj Shammed learning where "Jtie student has no other , 
learning activity than tt^e^ programmed instruction ma-:eMal in a textbook or 
on a Drogrammed learning* machine. * \ 

An exairoie -of the second ^proSedure of using a strategy jUst because it is* 
"different'' mi^, be the "T^isaise*^ of fllm3--having a film shown just because it 
is a filsT although it*may have no relevance to the l^arnii^g situation, 

\ . . ■ : \ " * 

Both of these examples^ 'bf course,' .are e:ctreme. But th^ fere not to be 
discQUAted/becauSe ^fich^ situations |Lre not fictitious; thej^ do occiir. Most- 
teaching^ however, falls on giround that- lies in betwe^m thetee two extremes. 
The purpose of this lessdH i^ to.exaMne that '*in-betTfeen" ground in em- ' 
ploying a variety, of ins't^ctional Strategies in vo cam onal/e ducat ion in 
such a, way that^ they sat;L3fy the objective of ma3dng ikaming available to 
the learner- ^ ■* - * \ - \ ' 
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Suggested Activities \ 

Level One (The students in the Designated Subject Credential component of 
"Inst^ctiopal Techniquea^Jf* and students in t^e ^4astei\ of Arts ^ 



^ in yoqatimai Edijoation Program mtist complete all the activi- 
/ < 'ties -,<Je5cribed under Eevel One.) ^ ^ 

pefore..writing-any; of the .assigned; papers in this lesson, you should check 
wi^h your instructor w^ho may wish to discus^ the topic with you or may va^>t 
you t^ haVie a di^qussion with. other, members of the class on an individual or' 
a group basis , * * , ^ * . . ' , . 

^ (\) ' Read 'l???!'^^, "identifying an, ^fppropriate Teaching Strategy,"* 
\ ' The Mana^^ment of x'earnipg ^ by Ivoi: K. Davies* London: McGrav- 
Hill Publishing Cdmpany Limited, 1971. ^> - * ' . * 

■ . ■ : * . f • - ^ - . • / 

(2}* 'With ^tbe readipg assigned in Activity Ko, 1 as a backgro\lnd5 pre- 
pare a paper *4iich organized Instructional strategies*'into *'Auto* 
cratic Styles" (Theory. 3f) and "Permissive St^es" {Theor/ y)< 
IJhder each style detail tlie instmcfional strategies vhich are' 
unique to that style.> give the- -advantages and disadvaatS-^s 
^ associated with the use of each style. In addition, apply each 

^ , ^ instructional strategj'^ to" a specific classroom application in tdie 
'* vocational area of 'jcwr choice* 

Level Two (Studer.'ts in tha !3aster of Arts in Vocational Educatiqn t^rogracy - 
* must complete' Activity Ho. 3; they may choose between doing"" 
Act^^Li^y*3o. 1 or ::o/2j. ' , 

^ ( 

(1) Pead pp. 223-265, "Cechnology and Teaching," Evclvlnj;; Instruction , V 

by .Eugene Haddan. Hew York: The l-iacmillan Comply, 1970. " 

(2) Read pp, l61i-,201, '^Training Aids and Devices," The Instructor and 

' His Job , by Hdmer^C, Rose, American T^^nical Society, Chicago, 1966. 

(3) With the -reading in*Activity I'o, 1 or No* 2 as "background, develop 
a paper (no more ^ than two pages double-spaced)i on the topic: 

"The Effective Use of I^ultlmedia as an Instru/tionai Strategy in 
- Vocational Education.'' *^ 

ih) Present an instructional strategy before oiCassisates or in an 
educational setting in community. 



Upon successful completion of assigned 
*'S'ctivities, proceed to I^es^on 5i 



IHSTRUCTIOKAL STRATEGIES 



Le^s^^ 7ive"; Examining Unique Instructional Strategies^ 
Being Used in Vocational Educatioil' 



Objective ^ . * - 

♦ 

Vpon the ^satisfactory coirpletion of ^this lesson, th* studefit will i>e a^le 
to descrilje unique instruc^tional st^^ategies which haveAeeh used to make 
learning available to a vocational education student* 



Although instracticna^* ^;^ategies are cechanism;^ ty vbich leamirig can 
made available, they ^are^^jjpx 'Vary effective if 'they. 'are not hroMght into 
act let? at the right tlr:e,'-in .the Hght place, and vith the right persons. 
>^ost often, the :naj9r ^fesppftsibili^y for identifying Ihe appropriate instr^c- 
tiona^f stratep- res^s upon the^teacher. 

1^ In this'-lesson, an etcaminaticjji vill he made of th^ teacher's role in identi- 
fying unique instructional strategies* For examplS^, the, teacner has found 
an increasing n^ei for instructional' strategi-es which place an ernphasis on 
individuaiize'd ^i^aming/'^ *What arB these strategies like, and how does^the 
vocational education teacher cleal'^vith them? Information vhich can provide 
answers to these questions may" b^ Sdimd in the reading material listed under 
the Activities of this lesson* 

. Vftiat kind of strategies taoi the'^^vocationjEtl education teacheay use with the 
student who finds learning difficult? sorts of. strategies might he 

used with .handicapped learners?^ There are no '*set" answers which miracu- 
lously' solve the situaticj^ns posed, but the!?e are some unique strategies which 
vocational educators hsr/e foun'd to be helpful to use along with other instruc 
tional strategies. These unique strategies will be examined in this lesson • 
with the puroose i^ mind of demonstrating their napplicatoility to TOcational 

' education* 



Suggested Activities ^ ^ 

Leve,l One (The students in- the Designated Suhject* Credential cocrpGnent of 
"Instructional Techniques^ and students in the liaster of Arts 
in Vocational Education Program must complete ail -*he activities 

f described under L-evel O^e,) ■ 

Before writing a^jr of the assigned papers in this lesson, you should check 
with ypur instructor whor may wish to discuss the topic with you or may want 
you to have a dlscxissionVwith other members of the class on an indlvidjial ^ 
or a s^ovip hasis* ^ . ' " /. 

^ ^ ^ / 
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c 



. lU 

(1) Read pp* 163-173, ^'Teaching Strategies fdr Individual Learning," 
, lny Gordon F. in The Individual and His Education ^ the Second 

Yearbook' of the American Vocational Association, 1972. 

(2) Read the follcfwing articles from the No^i^ier, 1?T5; issue of the 
Aiaerican Vocational Journal : 

"Toward Effective Instruction for Every Learner," ty IJIary 
Elisabeth Milliken, pp. 30-31. . v . ' 

'*Unsh adding the Learner," ty Chaiaes, I. Jones, pp. 32-33. 

S ^ 1 

"Breaking Down the Barriers for Disabled Learners, ty Lloyd 
, , ■ Tiiidall, pp. UT-ii9* 

"Prescriptive Teaching for Handicapped Students,'* ty Freeman D. 
Bads and bouglas H. Gill, pp. 52*56. ^ ^ 

I 

(3) Head the following chapters from Ihe Manageisent of Leaminc; )3y 
Ivor La-ries. London: I^pGraw-Kill ?u'b:iishing Co::rpar,y, Limited, 
19T1: 

''Teaching Older Students," pp. l8>192. 
"^teaching Psychomotor Skills,'' pp. i95*202. 

^{4) ';iith the reading material in Activity Ko. 1, Uo. 2 and 3o. 3 as 
cackgroimd, oe prepared to discuss -with the class and/or your 
instructor the appropriateness and applioability to vocational 
education of the unique instructional ^strategies described. 

, Level Tvo {students in the' I-fester of Arts in Vocational Education program 
must^ complete all of the activities described under Level Tvo'. ) 

(1) Read "How to Reach That Odd Learner,*' ty Linda Craven in the ' 
September issue of the American Vocational Journal , pp. 5^-57^, 

(2) Bead " Dealing Vith Learning Difficulties Before They Becoiae 
LlaMlitles ." Eotert T, Williams, 'Lavid W, Smith, and mtchell A- 

' Kaman in the December 19T5 issue of the American Vocatlooal Journal.' , 
pp. 50-$3. , . . ' » * , \i 

{3) On the tasis of the reading accomplished in the assigned activi-^'/; 
• ties .in Level One and Level Tvo o^ this lessori, \rt:ite a paper ^ ^\ 
(no more than two pages doutle-*spaced) on the topic, "Vooationai 
Education Lends Itself, to Unique Instructional Strategies-*' " * 



Iflpon completion of the assigned activities 
in this module, yoii should te ready to take 
the Module Posttest. See your instructor 
for directions apd measurement criteri'jfT 
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■ MODULS PFi/^OSTTES' 

' 1 > ' " 



4 



Student 



' ^ ' - i T Instructor 



Date 



Stu43nt: 2iis pre/posxtest is designed to assess your 3cnovledge of 
instructional strategies- Since this module is an individ- 
^ ualized and compete ncy-li^ased learning de'/ice, 70U vill need 
to s^Judy only these lessons that s;re presented on the basis 
of /cur response to this test. 



1. 2^fine vbai is =eant by zhe tern ^'instructional strategy. " 



2, Identify 'modes of instruction vhich can be classified under each of the 
^following categories;. {Include at least three modes In each situation..) 

* 

a. Structured class situations ^ . - - - 



b/ Free- form and ^nonclass situations 

ct" Unofficial instnactional program situations { * ^ 



3* Describe thos& factors which influence and determine the selection of 
instruction^' strategies in the learning process.^ (Describe at least 
three 'factors, ) - _ ' 



Pre/posttest ^(continued) .J- ■ ^ i 

Define vrhat is meant by the term "criterion-^^iteapnced measurement." 

*Cite $1 specific exainj>ie of a "crit^rion'^referenced ineasiareinent" "as it 
may be used in some phase ^of^vocational Education . - ' ^ 



* ■ > 



5. Describe a sound. procedti2:e for evaluating instruction a-nd instructional 
^ strategies 'in vocational education subjects. 



Identify' six instr^^cticr,aC strategies "^hich vouid pr^:vide fof apprcpriaxe^ 
directed learning in vocational education subjects. In addition to identi 
fying the strategle^v describe hov each strategy might be -applied iti'a . 
classrcon situation in your particular area of vocational educatj-on empha- 
sis. 



Pre/posttest (continued) 
f • 



7. Relate how^ vocaticael education instruction lends itself to the use of 
unique instructional strategies in working with such learners as the 
' handicapped/ disadvantaged, or cultiurally deprived. Do so hy first 
■ .identif^ng at least three unique instructional strategies and then re- 
:^ lating that imiqueness to vocational education subjects, 

a. 



8, List,..,anji lescfi'be factors vhich affect the rate at which a psychomotor 
skill is acqtd.red. • r 



7 



18 



Pre/posttest (continued) 



Explain the laajor^ differences in the pattern of learning fotjpd in older 
people. 



c 



! / 



r 



' Return this test to your instructor. 
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INSTRUCTION^X STRATEGIES 



AltSWEB KSY 
MDDUL? PRE/POSTTEST 



]jastructor: 



Do not reproduce this pa§e in students* booklets; You must 
retain it for grading and prescriptive purposes. Answers 
will vary with" individuals.^ A preferred responsre izi^t be 
similar to the answr presented. 



r 



i; 

(Ll) 



2. 

(LI) 



definition of the term ^^instructional strategy." 

An "ins true ticnetl strategy** is a process by which controlled learning 
experiences are arranged for a learner so that specific objectives " , 
r.ay achie^/ed by the learner ^ "Hiere is no one procesi| kncwtl as 
*the instructional strategy; rather there are many processes and one 
or more of them are called upon to make^leaming available to .the 
learner; ^ 

Identification of vari<^us modes of instruction: . - 

a*^ Struct\tred Class Situations; "/ 



I Lecture and verbal presentation modes 
Discussion — questioning modes 

, Practice and drill modds 
Viewing, listening, answering modes 
?roblem-sol*/ing, heuristic, and discovery modes 
'Laboratory and Inquiry modes . 
^fod4s to develop creativeness , ' ' 

Role-playing, simulation, and games 



Free-Form and Ncnclass Situations; 



Play, handling, manipulating, acting 
School activities jjrogram 

Independent learning and self**instructional mode^ 

Community activities — 

, Services provided by the school 

Ct Unofficial Instructional Program Situations:/ 

^ ! ' ' / 

Maxiagerial and organizational arrangements ^f the school 
Sociology of the school (social cellmate) ■ 

Image sand situation-sets of students with regard to teachers 
and the school as an institution - 



l^RLC 



2. 



Pre/PosttestnAiiswerJCey (continued) *^ . ^ , - ' ' 20 

3.^ Factors wjiich influence and determine the selection 'of instructional 
CL2) strategies in the learning process: (Answers will vary considerably; ^ 
. the four items described below can serve as ^guidelines lO . / 

Xl) stated' lieaming Objectives:- 

'Learning is to take place to satisfy certain stated objective^. 
" ^ iMjbructional strategies are to heln provide the setting for the 
^ learning. 15ie instructional strategies selected tq make the 

learning available are dependent xipdn the learning objectives 
■ that are to be achieved/ For example, if the learning objective 
is to- present a lesson to nxirsery school children, therfc tlie in** 
structio'nal strategy to be selected would need to be on'e .which ' 
' lends itself to accocqpllshing this learning 6bJeQtive- ' 

{2) Principles of Learning. . , 

^" ^ ' ' 

An understanding of the principles of learning should help one 
select an appropriate instructional strategy- Knowing the hier- 
^ / ^ archy upon which learning is built, it would be unwise to select 
an ins-ructional strategy of making cotoparative decisions before 
/ thp learner has had an opportunity to learn- tasic stimulus- 
response and chaining activities, which provide a basis for making 
cciixarative decisions* Ir, ozher Vords, the illustration exempli- 
^ fies the" principle that learning sho^^ld be from the, simple to the 
" complex- 

43) Individ^l Learning Styles- V 

Because of the individuality of learners, the instructional. ■ 
strategy selected fo±* use vith pne learner may not be an appro- 
priate Gi:e for another. Ir^structional strategies are to "be se- 
lected so that learning may be readily available to the learner, 

(U) ijacilities, Etluipment', and Resources. 

' Certain instructional strategies require; special equipmen-f or 
facilities. Obviously, if these are not available, tHen those 
instructional strategies cannot be selected for use with th^ 
learner. For example, it may be ideal tb train a PBX operator 
on a switchboard, but if none isi available, then training on the 
"real thing" is impossible- A 3ubstitute\^strategy might be to 
use a PSM simulator* \ 

Definition of Criterion- referenced measurement*'^ 

as) . , . . ■ ' ' 

!' Criterion-referenced measurement*'. refers to evaluation through perfor- 
^%ance that is based on previously stated objective^. TheJI^earner 
generally Knows prior to her/his performance that ihe measurement 
must be satisfactorily completed to a specified degVee of i>erformance. 

A specific example of a "criterion-^referenced measurement'' as it may 
be used in some phase of vocational education:' 



\ 
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Pre/posttest Answer Key (continued) _ * , . 

Answers will .vary considerably, tut the -essence of a ^'crlterlon- 
referenfced measurement'* is tha^ such a measurement determines whether 
a student has achieved a specific performance goal; it does not malce 
' coniparisons hetveen'that stu'denf's performance and sccie other student's 
performance, ' 

An example of a/*criterion-referenced measurement** is .for a student 
to type at a rate ^of at least 35 words per minute fo3;^^ve minutes 
. with no more than an average of two ^errors per minute • Another 
"criteri"or%ref€^renced measuremerjt" migfit he" for the student to he 
■ ahle to judge the individual weight of three hogs within 25 pounds 
,= ^ ahove or helow the actual weight of the hogs* ' ^ 

5- Procedure for , evaluating instruction and i-nstructional sti:ategies in 
{li3) vocational education suhjects; ^ ' ^" 

i The pri'maiy goal in evaluating instlmction and instructional strate- 
gies is to determine whether previously stated ohjectives for the learn- 
ing have heen net* Tr-i^ goal may Toe accomplished throu^ ^'crit^rios- 
referenced rceasurement," or it may take on the form ot student /teacher 
''seif-chec^ evaluations,*' It may al^o he. accomplished thrQugh^ 
"standatTdized testin)^*„Qf the learners. There are other aspects of 
evaluation that sho'alS Vce taken into cpnsiderarticn'/ They include such 
fa'fc^rs as the cnaracterl sties jsf the students heing evaliiated* Such 
factors are important hecause. results on a standardised test may 
indicate a 'low rating, hut when the characteristics of the students 
being e^Taluated are examined, it may he seen that the rating represents 
an enprmous effort and performance on the part of the students* So, 
it is important in the evaluation procedure to look also at the non- 
cognitive outcomes and social outcomes of the instpiction and instruc- 
tional strategies. This is to say, then; tha^ a standardised test ' 
. ^ , should not he the exclusive ni^dium to he .used for evaluation* ' 

Instructional strategies which -provide* for ^propriate directed 
(lA) learning; . (Students may have other acceptahle answers; thc>se (ie*- 
scrihed below. can he used as a re^'erence.) '* , ■ 

a. * Instruction&l strategy using the ie^tur£r The li^d^i^e might he 

appropriately applied in a claqsrdbm situation/where a framework 
^f ideas and theory are provided for the ^student .who can later. 
^ fit in ma^;erial obtained throu^ independent study. Such a 
^ situation might he appropriate ia Introducing th? concept"of 
debits and credits in wooimting. The instructor cfould talk 
about .the purpose and use of debits and credits after which -the 5 
.learners woul'^i engage in'oth^r learning tasks to augment the 
\ Information deceived from the lecture. 

b. Instructional strategy using the' lesson^demonstratioft^ , Th^ 
leBSon-defflonstration applied in a classj^oom situation might be 
U36d in agriculture/^classes where a student is shown howJtjq panme ^ 

' a'fruit tree. The (instructor cOuld present information jCn"*'^ 
quasi-lecture proce^jure along with a demonstration of effective 
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PreYposttest Answer JCey*(continued) * ' . " . ' 

^ pruning techni(iues. The demonstration coxild be. folloT^ed by 
. ' * garticipati^on on the part of the s'tudent._,^_^_Jur±he^ activity 
^ ' might involve more demonstration on' the partjof both tb^ teacher 

* . 'and student. ^ ' ( ^ 1$ ^ 

0* Instructional sttategy using prograjfimed l^ami^g and computer* 

* ' ^sigted inst:3Jction . ^ Such a^^trategr might be ^applied in a 

.classroom situation in* learning to $s^ess fractions as.p^lfcents 
,> and/or decimals. These situations could be applicable in ^ , . 
■ " classes iln ^a^icultupe , business, home economics, or industrial ^ ' 
education, . * * ^ 

■ . * * ^ 

^ ^,d. Instructional strategy using independent study . ' Many classes 
■ ' *^^oday are taught on an open^ntry, open-exit basis ^d lend 

f ihemselves well to the use of iiid^pendent study. An appropriate 
* '^tuation for using ^independent ^tjidy could be a class in 
^ busines's where a student Sxamines .in depth the intricacies of 

itemising- deductions on federal Income Tax apDlications. 

e. "Instructional strategy using r6le*playing . Such an instructional 
strategy might be used in a --distributive education class where a 
student is talcing the role of- a salesperson and wishes to demon* , 

^ strate to her/his listeners procedures for presenting a product 

to a potential customer. ^ - ■ * 

f. Inst rue t ion Etl strategy using brain^storaiiiig ; Such a strategy 
might be used in classes which have % student-centered style. ' 

. For example, in a woodworking or carpentry class the stujients 
might **brain-sto^** about the procedure to use in emplofy^ng energy 
efficiency' in constructing a family home. 

\ • • 

7* Unique instructional strategies applied in vocational education subjects 
{L5) to learners such as the handicapped, disadvantaged,. and culturally de- 
jj^rived; , 

a. 'The uiAfjue instruction^ strategy of indlvi dualized instruction . 
Not'only ^e individuals different in w&at th^ know; but they # 
^ also vary Vid,ely in how they learn and in the various routes they 
take^to accumulate skills' and ficnowledge. Vocational education 
'\ subjects allow learners to asse^ what they know and to vie^'What 

it is^ they need to learn. Each iwumer caij assess his' present' 
..level and where it is be shoiid be^ directing hi's efforts./ 



b. !nae uni(iue instructional sii^ategy of. sensTtivlty trMning . Our 

society asks that people work for a living. Many persons — especially 
disadvantaged and handicapped — find it ^fficuXt -to fit into that 
^ jiold. Attitudes and opinions have to^be jre4irecte4^. TC^ational 
1 education does provide a medium in which meaningful* assistance 'can 
\ ^ "b^ given along thesfe lines. * Fedei^al^^mtiihg has been provided tb ^ > 
encourage projgran^ whiclj would ifi^ement^^si^ changes in T3ehavi6r*i . 



"T^re/posttest Answer Keijr^( continued)- 



8.^ 

(L5) 



c, The unia_ue instructional strategy^ of leaderless groups , The. 

primary purpose of leaderless group is to entourage students 

to solv^ problems on their ovn through mutual participation, 
^ criticism, and correction* Vocational education provides a 

(climate in which group rapport allows such constructive learning 

to tafce place. 

The 'factors listed hy the students may vary, hut here are four 
examples of factors and ^heir' descriptiotis : 



a, . Improvement of hasic skill motions , 3e?cauBe of the uniqueness 



c. 



d. 



of individuals, no t 
at the same rate* Or 

another, yet that peifson may he less adept at another motion. 
These differences in 



motor skill' is acquired 



of i5r ogress 



:ut 



|o* persons develop their l^asic skill motions 
e person is more adept at a motion than 



ahilities affect the rate in which a psycho* 



^^cgress in^a psychciiiotor skill tends to te 

A 



her. is follo'red ty a period cf gentle progress 



rapid* initially 

Plateau. ' Plateaus, cir period of no progress, generally do ^ot 
occ^jir in sinple ^asks , In zore conplex tasjcs, ttevys^ occur at 
different times thr (Lifferent learners. They tendto resxilt 
either from suhjective factors (such^^as distractions, lack of' 
incentives J or working conditions ) or from factors inherent in 



ac 



quir^Cig the actual 



skill itself. 



Skilled p^formance .f Improvement in acquiring a skill continues 
"rith practice, hut ijt 



gradually decreases as mastery is r 




9- Recent ('esearch shows t^iat the only difference is tha't it may take older 
(Ij5) people a longer time to grasp concepts and to learn skills. 
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• .■ • ■ . : 

MODULES -T- COMMON CORE CURRICULUM 'FOR VOCATIONAL . EDUCATIOF 

Category A: Introduction Vocational Education ^ * 

*A"1 History, Philosqplisr, and IJr^nds in Vocational Education 
A-2 Scope, Function, .and Organization in Vocational Educatio:n 
A-3 Vocational Legislation 

A^h Assessing the ^Tob Market and EoiplayBent Trends 

Gategoiy ' Cooperative Relationship 

B"l Rationale for Cooper at iiA^'^Selationships 

B-2 Advisory ^Councils 

t , B"3 Cooperative and Work Experience Programs 

Caregory C: Vocational Stjudents 

C-1 Promoting Vocational Education and Eecrtdting Eirgible Student3 

for Vocational Education 
C-2 Assessing Students* Personal Characteristics , 
C-3 Guidance and Counseling 

C-1+ Assisting Students vith Special Needs in Vocational Education Program 

C-5 Assessing the Needs of the Disadvantaged Student ^ ^ 

C",6 Developing Student Leadership Qualities in Vocational Education 

Programs 
C-7 Student Organisations 

Category P: Aduiini strg^tion ""and SupervlaAon 

D-l Fiscal Management of a Vocational Education Program -~ 

D-2 Writing a Vocational Education Project /Budget 

* Record Keeping in Vocational Pro-ams ^ 
D-l*. Conference Leadership * - . 

D-5 Selection, Supervision, and Evaluation of Personnel 

I>-6 School Lav and Its Relationship to V'ocitional Education 

IVT Staff Development ^ ' * ^ • , - 

D-8 lu^plementation of Change ^ 

Category E: Curriculipa Design in Vocation^ Education 

E-1 Developing a Curriculum Design in Vocational ^SJicati^ 
V,E-2 Applying Learning Theory to Vocational EductatiOn , 
E-3 Instructional Strategies J 
j» \ 
Category F: Stages and Structure of Curriculum Development 

F-1 Theories in Curriculjmi Development 

F^2 Building a Curriculum for Vocational' Education 

Fi3 Applying Curriculum Specifics to VQcatlonell Education * 

F-1* Safety ' • , 

Category G: Evaluatiori and Research 

, G-1 Evaluation Models^ ' ^ - 

G-2 Evaluation Procedures for Local Programs 

^G"3 Introduction to Research *Procedures in Vocational Education 

G"l* Research Desi^- in" Vocational Education 

1G"5 Development of a Research Proposal in Vocational Education 



